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and : . masters and slavés.” President Dew, in his| though it had been explicitly mentioned and 
aware oi ee, arte laboured defence of slavery, has advanced a forbidden. If the aL of holding the 
nly goin similar argument, and, rather unwarily, carried | descendants of imported slaves in a state of 
of PUBLISHED WEEKLY. |it further, I suspect, than he would be willing | hereditary bondage, and transferring them from 
led Price two dollars per annum, poyable in advance. be go himself. Speaking of our Saviour, he| hand to hand by purchase and sale, like other 
put Subscriptions and Payments received by ‘tells us, ** He was born in the Roman world, | articles of property, is not reconcilable with 
Ty; GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 'a world in which the most galling slavery|the precept all things whatsoever ye would 
_ to 50 Feet existed, a thousand times more cruel than the | that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
hat reece hile “tances ngiaatibebe-cate |slavery in our own country—and yet he no/|them ; then that practice is as positively for- 
vi PHILADELPHIA. 'where encourages insurreetion—he no where | bidden as it could possibly be. 
ate eee ariel _ {fosters discontent—but exhorts always to| I readily and fully assent to the doctrine that 
For “The Friena | implicit obedience and fidelity.” Both of | neither our Lord nor his apostles ever udvised 
und ; as .,.| these writers quote, or refer to the passages in | servants to emancipate themselves even from un- 
the Enquiry whether Slaveholding is necessarily | the writings of Peter and Paul, in which the | just and oppressive masters, by insurrection and 
om sinful. duties of masters and servants are prescribed, | violence.* They certainly inculcated the duty 
uth Taking up rather accidentally to-day a num- | and seem to think, that because the former are | of a peaceable demeanor and patient endurance 
rho ber of the Biblical Repertory, which was pub-|not enjoined to emancipate their servants,|of wrong. It is not obvious to me that the 
sus lished in 1836, I fell upon an article on the | therefore the slavery of our day is not disal-| admonition, bless them that curse you, and 
as subject of slavery; the writer of which has|lowed by the Holy Scriptures ;—and conse-| pray for them that despitefully use you and 
laboured to prove the negative of this question. | quently is not sinful. persecute you, is any justification of thé prac- 
the This essayist does not appear as the avowed! ‘This question I mean briefly to examine, | tice of cursing and petsecuting the followers of 
lo- defender of slavery ; he seems to be trying to/ upon the nd of Scripture and common | Christ; nor can I see that the injunction, to 
the find a middle course, somewhere between pro- | sense. him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, turn 
ver slavery and anti-slavery. He admits that those| If 1 should assume or endeavour to establish | the other also, furnishes any excuse for the 
ilts laws which forbid the instruction of slaves ;| the affirmative of this question, I shall do so/ original aggression. What our Saviour and 
en which interfere with their marital or parental | with ample allowance for the application of the | his apostles taught the people of their day who 
ave rights; which subject them to the insults and | apostle’s. declaration, that sin isnot imputed | were under oppression, whether of personal or 
ne oppression of the whites, are in the highest| where there is no law. ‘There are undoubt-| political bondage, | should unequivocally ad- 
in- degree unjust; but does not agree that we can | edly man who either believe the practice of|monish the slaves of ours, to observe, if my 
ac- thence infer that slaveholding itself is wrong. | holding slaves to be right in itself, or that at} voice could reach them. ‘To endure their lot 
He appears to think that the advocates of eman- | least, under existing circumstances, it is not| with patience; but if they may obtain their 
to cipation have generally fallen into error by | wrong for them to do so. ‘To such as honestly | freedom by peaceable means, to use it rather. 
al. considering the usual concomitants of slavery, | entertain that opinion, I am willing to suppose| At all events, not to resort to violence, what- 
aly and forming their opinion of slavery itself| there is in that respect no law requiring them | ever they may suffer, but leave their cause to 
in- from a view of the evils which are commonly | to emancipate their slaves. ‘This, however, is| him who judgeth the cause of the poor; and 
he found associated with it.. If we striplavery | no argument in defence of slaveholding, and|in his own way and time, will bring the wo 
he of all its incidents, and reduce it to a mere | no evidence that the practice is not intrinsically | which he has pronounced, upon the man that 
no metaphysical abstraction, I shall’ probably | and radically wrong, and eonsequently sinful|useth his neighbout’s service without wages, 
th, agree with this writer, that there is then very | to those who clearly understand it. and giveth him not for his work. Jer. 22. 13. 
little evil in it. - But a plain matter of fact} With regard to the silence of our Saviour on | This would be following, as far as circum- 
man will be likely to judge of this system as | the subject, it is not fair.to infer from thence} stances admit, the example of our Lord him- 
of every other, by regarding it as it is, with | that he approved of it, unless we are prepared | self. When he was teviled, he reviled not 
its incidents and concomitants, not by consider- | to admit, that he must have approved of every | again; when arraigned as a criminal before a 
all ing what it might possibly be, butmever-actu-| practice then existing in the world, on which | Roman governor, and falsely accused, he made , 
va- ally is. The necessity of reforming the exist- he has no where pronounced his disapproba-}mo reply ; and when subjected to the greatest 
to ing system of slavery would not be much|tion. But this cannot be pretended. In what) physical suffering, he prayed for his torment- 
se diminished, in the view of such a man, by | part of the New ‘Testament do we find that he}ors. And certainly Christian masters are 
Ve any portrait, however skilfully drawn, of an | forbade the practice of compelling gladiators to | under no less obligation than Christian slaves, 
imaginary species of servitude, which, for any | kill each other for the amusement of the peo-| to imbibe the spirit, and imitate the example 
thing he could see, might we exist among | ple? He told his immediate followers he had 
a people whose habits and character were to-| many things to say unto them ; but they could a] ble t Si Sieeie Mae nO an Raaith 
os tally different from ours. not bear them then; bat referred them to the ne President ‘Dene eauld Gad siete eer 
’ But my principal object was to notice anj teaching of the spirit of truth, which was to| ancestors of 1774 to resist, by insorrection and vio- 
a2 argument of some plausibility which this au-| guide them into all truth. If his disciples | lence, the encroachments of the British governmen’. 
th thor, in imitation of some avowed advocates of | could not then bear all Wé had to say to them, | If those who are alrendy in a state of slavery, and of 
a modern slavery, has advanced and largely | it is not to be supposed thé multitude could. aay ss of alt ST —~ aye = 
m- insisted on, viz: that our Saviour® and. his | Our Lord adopted a plan much better suited to| thei, ile : hat rinciple of the leethins : 
nly apostles have no where condemned the prac-| the nature of man, than a general enumeration | we found the onoodie. that those npon whom the 


tice of slaveholding. ‘The subject,” says 


of the practices to be avoided. He laid down, 


he, “is hardly alluded to by Christ in any of} in clear and concise terms, the principles by 


his personal instructions. ‘The apostles refer 


which all our actions are to be regulated. Of 


to it, not to pronounce upon it as a question of | course, every practice which is not reconcilable 
morals, but to prescribe the relative duties of} to those principles, is as clearly prohibited as 


attempt is made to cut off a few of their civil right 

are justified in repelling that attempt at the point o 
the bayonet? ‘The advocates of slavery ought to be 
careful how they inculeste passive obedicnce ex a 
Christian duty, until the.fervour of the revolutionary 
contest has a little more subsided. 
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of our blessed Redeemer. As peaceable sub- |deemed expedient. Slavery of a very atrocious 
mission, even under injurious treatment, is |}character existed in their day... Why then did 
prescribed to the latter, so gentleness and jus-|#hey not explicitly denounce it? I answer, 
tice, not only in actions but in words, are| 1. They did lay down, in terms too clear to 
prescribed to the former. Ye masters do the| be misunderstood, a number of maxims which, 
same things [i. e. render such service as their| when brought into practice, must unavoidably 
situation requires, with good will, endeavour-| abolish every system which properly bears the 
ing to do the will of God from the heart] unto|appeliation of slavery. ‘They did therefore 
them, forbearing threatening—knowing that|explicitly forbid such slavery as exists in the 
your Master also is in heaven—neither is there | United States. 

respect of persons with him. Ep. vi. 9.| 2. There are so many shades and degrees of 
Masters, give to your servants* that which is|servitude, that a general and indiscriminate 
just and equal, knowing that ye also have a/denunciation of servitude, in all its forms and 
Master in heaven. Colos. iv. 1. modifications, would have been totally incon- 

Now, I think, it requires no great perspi-| sistent with the wisdom by which the apostolic 
eacity of intellect to discover that the literal| writings are marked. ‘There were then, as 
observance of these precepts would break up| there are now, hired servants ; there were, no 
the whole system of American slavery. If| doubt, then, as well as now, persons of defec- 
masters are not allowed to threaten, certainly | tive intellect who must be employed, if em- 
they are not at liberty to inflict what a threat 
merely indicates. But slavery is founded on 
foree—take away the power of compulsion, 
and the system dwindles into nothing. Again, 
the value of a slave depends upon the profits, 
actual or expected, to be derived from his ser- 
vices, beyond what could be obtained by con- 
tract with a freeman, Let the doctrine be 
fairly established, and reduced to practice, that 
none of these profits belong to the master, but 
are all to be punctually paid to the slave, and 
the system would not last for a day. Certainly 
no man would hold a slave, much less pur- 
chase one, if he was convinced that he could 
obtain the same services for the same w 
from a freeman. But the apostle enjoins 
masters to give the servants that which is just 
and equal, or, as it may be fairly translated, 
just and equivalent. If then the remuneration 
is to be equal or equivalent to the service, what 
becomes of the price of the slave? Senator 

»Clay’s twelve hundred millions of dollars, his 
estimated value of the three millions of sleves, 
supposed to be now held in the United States, 
vanish into air, or belong to the slaves, and not 
to the masters. 

But say the advocates and semi-advocates, 
and some even of the opponents of slavehold- 
ing, the practice of holding slaves is no where 
forbidden in the Old or New Testament. If 
the slavery of our time and nation cannot be 
upheld without violating the precepts of our 
divine Master, and if that slavery must vanish 
whenever the injunctions of the apostle Paul 
are obeyed, then the slavery of the United 
States is as clearly prohibited as if it had been 
named ‘or described and expressly forbidden. 

The reasons assigned by some modern oppo- 
nents of slavery, why there is not found in the 
New Testament any express direction to the 
masters of slaves to set them free, are by no 
means satisfactory. Several of them appear 
to have had their vision obscured by the doc- 
trine of EA Now I do not perceive 
that our Saviour or his apostles were ever 
wa from the path of rectitude by views of 
expediency. Paul appears to have given up 
some things that were lawful, because they 
were not expedient; but never to have toler- 
ated what was wrong, because it might be 









































there were unquestionably criminals whom the 
peace of society required to be restrained. If 
such as they are to labour for their own sup- 
port, they must do so under restraint: in other 
words, they must, for a time at least, be. ser- 
vants. ‘There are minors who may certainly 
be employed in the service of their parents or 

ardians—or as apprentices in the service of 

eir instructors. ‘The age at which minority 
shall cease, does not seem to be fixed by any 
natural law, and may properly vary under dif- 
ferent climates. Hence it was not the business 
of the promulgators of Christianity to assign 
a limit to filial servitude. By enjoining ser- 
vants to perform their duty to their masters 
with fidelity as in the sight of God, and masters 
to render to their servants a just equivalent for 
their service, to treat them with gentleness, 
and to consider them as their equals in the 
divine sight, and equally with themselves, 
heirs of the salvation which comes by Jesus 
Christ, the necessary relations of society were 
divested of every offensive appendage, and a 
way prepared for all the members of the com- 
munity to fill up their allotted shares of duty, 
according to their respective means and capa- 
cities. fn this there is nothing inconsistent 
with universal righteousness. 

In the Mosaic laws, it is admitted that the 
Hebrew servants were to be free at the end of| 
seven years, With regard to the servitude of 
strangers, the case is not so clear. One con- 
struction, and probably the just one, represents 
the servitude of all classes to terminate in the 
year of jubilee. At all events, that law gives 
no authority to hold the Hebrews in perpetual 
and hereditary slavery. 

The injunction in the twenty-third of Deu- 
teronomy, Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his 
master unto thee, clearly implies that compul- 
sive servitude was not designed to be encour- 
aged among the people of Israel. 

We find the prophet Jeremiah, just before 
the Babylonish captivity, denouncing a heavy 
judgment upon the people of that day, because 
they refused to let their Hebrew servants go 
free. If then this prophet is to be credited, the 
holding of those servants was, to those who 
knew the law, a grievous sin. Now we find 
that our Saviour taught the people to consider 
every body as their neighbour. ‘The parable 
of 





* In the Greek resdowros, the servants, not your ser- 
vant. Thus the claim of ownership in the persons of 
these servants is not here recognised. 


| part of a 


ployed at all, under the direction of others ; | holding man as the property of man, and com- 








showing the: utmost kindness, or acting the 
-of a neighbour, to one of a nation which 
stood in a very hostile attitude to his. And he 
enjoined the lawyer to do likewise. The 
apostles frequently inculeate the doctrine that 
God is no respecter of persons ; that Jews and 
gentiles are equally the objects of his love; 
and that the promises and privileges of the 
gospel are offered to all. Indeed, but for this 
extension @f the gospel beyond the limits of 
the law, the people of the United States must 
have been excluded from the Christian church. 
The inference is therefore undeniable, that a 
practice which was sinful under the law when 
applied to Hebrews, must be sinful under the 
gospel, when applied to those who are not 
Hebrews. 

From these considerations, I think we are 
authorized to conclude that the practice of 


pelling him to labour for the benefit of another, 

without allowing him a fair equivalent for his 

service, is, on plain Scripture grounds, a vio- 

lation of the law of righteousness. And the 

apostle informs us that all unrighteousness is 

sin. E. L. 
ee 


Means of Defence against Noxious Insects. 


From a Treatise on Insects by Vincent Kollar. 
(Concluded from page 92.) 


2. Means which the Human Understanding 
can oppose to the devastation of Insects. —Pre- 
vious to taking any steps for the destruction of 
injurious insects, it is indispensably necessary 
that we should be perfectly acquainted with 
them and their economy, not only in their 
perfect state, but in all their different stages. 
For it might easily happen that we might de- 
stroy those most beneficial to our fruit and 
forest trees, and suffer their enemies to remain. 
I will give a single instance as an example. 
Entire heaps of small cocoons are seen on the 
bark of trees, often not larger than the eggs of 
many butterflies. ‘The gardener or forester 
who does not know that these are the cocoons 
of the useful Ichneumonide, but considers 
them to be really the eggs of moths, rubs them 
off the tree, and thus annihilates his best 
friends. To people unacquainted with the 
economy of injurious insects, the choice of the 
means necessary for their destruction is per- 
plexing. It is often impossible to take mea- 
sures against the perfect insect, because it 
either wtthdraws itself from our observation, 
or lives in concealed corners, or only appears 
by night. We must, therefore, try to find 
where it lays its eggs, and whether any thing 
ean be effected against them. Many moths 
lay their eggs in patches, in places easy of 
access, and in this case it costs us little trouble 
to destroy our enemies before they have done 
us any injury. I shall mention here the 
gipsy-moth, (Bombyz dispar,) which lays its 

in large circular or oval spots on the bark 

trees, or hedges, and covers them with a 
yellow wool. If we destroy these eggs, one 
heap of which often contains 300, in autumn 
or spring our fruit trees will be secured from 
one of their most dangerous enemies.* 





* A most satisfactory proof of the superior advan- 
ruction of 


e good Samaritan represents a man a8| tages arising from hand labour in the dest 
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It is equally easy to destroy in the egg the 
yellow-tail moth, (Bombyx chrysorrhea,) 
which is no less injurious to our orchards. 
This moth lays its eggs on the leaves of : 


aemepenaeepeapennensi 


fruit trees in a long narrow heap, and covers 
them with gold-coloured hair, which makes 
them very conspicuous. Pulling off and de- 
stroying these leaves, secures the garden from 
another dangerous enemy. 

The satin-moth, (Bombyx salicis,) which 
not only attacks willows, but poplars, which it 
prefers, and strips our avenues almost every 
year, is very difficult to be extirpated in the 
larva state, as it spreads singly all over the 
tree. But when we know that the female in 
the month of July has laid her eggs, like 
mother-of-pearl spots, chiefly on the bark of 
the poplar, a few ordinary labourers with their 
knives might loosen these eggs from the bark 
and destroy them. 

No effectual means can be taken against 
other insects except in their larva or pupa 
states, because they deposit their eggs singly, 
or in concealed places, or because it is difficult 
to distinguish them from the objects on which 
they are placed. 

It is impossible to destroy the dreaded pro- 
cessionary caterpillar (Bombyx processionea) 
in the moth state, because it flies in the night. 
It is almost as difficult to destroy its eggs, 
from their similarity in colour to the oak bark, 
which prevents their being observed, and also 
from their being distributed all over the branches 
in small longish patches. The caterpillars, 
however, are gregarious, they sit in the day 
time on the stem or large branches, so that 
hundreds can be destroyed at a blow, by means 
of a wisp of straw, or a bundle of old rags, 
In the pupa state they are also easily destroyed, 
as they are usually found by hundreds in a 
nest, and hang like. brown excrescences all over 
the trunk. 

The most essential and necessary means to 
be opposed to the serious injuries cansed by 
insects, consists in the universal dissemination 
of the knowledge of the natural history of hurt- 
ful insects among farmers, gardeners, foresters, 
and particularly among those who are in any 
way connected with agriculture. This know- 
ledge should be spread as well by verbal expo- 
sition in public institutions, as by books easy 
of comprehension. 

{ We close our extracts from this volume for 
the present with the following account of a 
pest among the insect tribes, even more to be 
dreaded than the mosquito of our marshes. | 

(Simulia Columbaschensis, Schonb.)—A 


small y: the length of which scarcely reaches 
one and a half lines, and its breadth half a line, 





insects, has recently been given by V. Andonin, who 
was charged by a commission of the Académie des 
Sciences, to investigate the habits of a small moth, 
whose Jarva is found to be exceedingly injurious to 
vineyards in France. During the month of August, 
women and children were employed during four days 
in collecting the patches of eggs upon the leaves, 
during which period 186,900 patches were collccted, 
which. was equal to the destruction of 11,214,000 eggs. 
To twelve days, from twenty to thirty workers destroy. 
ed 40,182, eggs, which would have been hatched in 
the course of twelve or fifteen days. The number of 
perfect insects destroyed in a previous experiment by 
an expensive process was only 30,000. See Lendon’s 
Gardeners’ Mag. for Nov. 1837. 
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is one of the greatest scourges of the Bannat 
of ‘Temeswar, particularly that part situated 
between Uypalanka and Ursowa, which bor- 
ders on the Danube. 

The time of this fly or gnat’s appearance is 
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| the native locality of these flies, assert that the 
caves in the limestone mountains, near tlie 
ancient castle of Columbacz, are their real 
birth-place, as they have been seen to issue 
from the mouths of these caves in the form of 


the latter half of April, and the beginning of a thick smoke. ‘This opinion is universal in 


the month of May. In many years it fills the 
atmosphere in such a manner, that it is impos- 
sible to breathe without swallowing a great 
number of them. Not unfrequently they ‘ap- 


\the Bannats, and is particularly maintained by 
ithe Wallachians, who add, that the dragon 
|killed by St. George is buried in this cave, 
‘and that these hurtful insects, as well as many 


pear in so dense a multitude as to be taken at|other poisonous animals, are hatched in its 


a distance for a cloud, and in this form they are 
most to be feared. On the appearance of these 


jaws. 
It has been found from closer observation, 


clouds, the herds instinctively leave their |that the insects are by no means hatched in 
pastures, and fly to the villages to take refuge these caves, but only fly into them in bad 
in their stables, from these blood-thirsty in-' weather, and again burst forth in swarms when 


sects, 


the weather is warm. Dr. Komeves, formerly 


Horses, oxen and swine, generally suffer the | first physician in the Bannat of ‘Temeswar, 
most from them. When these flies attack any | thought that, like the gall-flies, they were pro- 
of the above named animals, they select the| duced in the bladder like excrescences which 


tender, soft parts, free from hair. Hence they! we see on the leaves of the beech. But these 
attach themselves mostly to the corners of the are the product of another fly which does no 
eyes, the mouth, the nostrils, and even creep | injury to other animals, 
into the ears and the inner nostrils, the throat! “pr. Schonbaun, late professor of natural 
and windpipe, &c., where they are Sometimes | history in Pesth, has very circumstantially 
Wie) Vs cancel 0 heheh a aban ye teden oe ad oa 
Men are no less exposed to the attacks of} ject, Moab to his observations, and those 
these scourges than domestic animals ; but they| o¢ other naturalists, the fly passes its previous 
can more readily drive them off, and by cover | stages of egg, larva and nymph, in water, and 
ing the face, secure themselves from the most! only Jeaves this element, like the gnats or 
dangerous consequences. Solitary examples) midges, in its perfect state. Hence the watery 
also are not wanting where little children have! 214 warm country about Columbacz appears 
been killed by them, when the mother, to pur- peculiarly adapted for breeding this gnat. 
sve her work, has left her babe lying in the H ; ‘is ae ete al 
grass, or suspended in its swing to the branch! “\UP84ty 1S Ro . fl ee bi; ee in ” 
of a wee, and staid away too long. we ee 5 ae 4 J ee ae 4 ” Figs 
Every bite given by this insect to men or de rr Lin ~— ‘d -— iy 7 
cattle causes a burning itching, and a very oi . j y Teamesd ved + Fabricius ? 
painful, hard, rapid swelling, which scarcely a ats te prey, (coneicas . ee 
goes off in eight or ten days. Many of them, identical. | y 
particularly when they are near together, cause} _In the year 1830, there appeared in the end 
a violent inflammatory fever, and, in sensitive | Of April and beginning of May, after a pre- 
bodies, cramp and convulsions. | vious overflowing in the month of March, the 
Let us now describe in what manner this|82me notorious Siraulia Columbaschensis, (as 
small gnat can kill such large animals in a few I was convinced by a close comparison,) on 
hours. the shores of the Marsh, from its junction with 
From the innumerable multitude of very the Danube, as far as Hanna, in Austria, and 
painful and burning bites, arises a speedy Moravia, and most plentifully in the countries 
swelling and inflammation, an insufferable irri-|!ying on the banks exposed to the inundations. 
tation, and the. cattle die, partly from the con- It attacked the cattle in the meadows, as in the 
vulsions and inflammation, caused by this| Bannat, and the villages in that neighbourhood 
extraordinary irritation, and are partly choked |!0st some hundreds of cattle, such as horses, 
by the sudden swelling in the throat, and by| CWS, and swine. 
the stopping up of the windpipe and wsopha-| ‘The inhabitants make use of smoke as the 
gus, occasioned by the multitude of these in-| most effectual means of warding off this terri- 
sects. Some animals die of this plague on|ble scourge from these countries, which are 
their first being attacked, others afier a few| almost every year visited by it. For this pnr- 
hours, and others the aight after. Death is,| pose they collect large and longish heaps of 
however, not always the consequence of these | straw, hay, foliage, &c., both near their houses, 
fly-stings ; they more frequently occasion te-| and also in the pastures, a brand is put in the 
dious disorders. among cattle, viz:—loss of| middle, and the heap begins to burn slowly, 
appetite, loss of milk among the cows, unfit-|and causes thick smoke, which prevents the 
ness for field work among draught cattle, lean-| approach of the gnats. The cattle there, whieh 
ness among naning eattle, and other similar} know the effect of the smoke, fly eagerly to 
accidents, by each of which the farmer suffers|the stoke-heap as soon as they perceive a 
no small loss, and the rearing of cattle in these |cloud of gnats, or when these gnats annoy 
quarters is very much impea. them greatly, lay themselves down by the 
For a long time the appearance of this des-|heap, and always on that side of it to which 
tructive gnat was a dark riddle to the inhabit-|the smoke will be driven by the wind or cur- 
ants of the country. All sorts of conjectures|rent of air. Travellers make use, for this 
were made about its origin. ‘The inhabitants | purpose; of torches made of rosin, pine wood, 
of the neighbourhood of Columbacz, in Sefvia,|tow, and straw, which cause a great smoke, 
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and which they carry close to themselves and 
their horses. 

Although this remedy is the mest effectual 
among those hitherto in use, it is not always 
sufficient to prevent the mischief done by these 
gnats. Hunger compels the cattle to leave the 


heaps occasionally, and every farmer has not 
always the means of keeping up the heaps for 


a length of time, from want of straw and 
foliage. Very often the cattle in pasture are 
attacked by this gnat, when they the least ex- 
pect it, and when they are far from a smoking 
heap. ‘These are the réasons why so many 
cattle are killed by this gnat in certain seasons, 


notwithstanding this very effectual remedy is | 


in general use in all those countries. 


From the Ohio Free Press. 
OUR COLOURED POPULATION. 


We have several times taken occasion to re-| and one who has resided here since the year 
fer to the settlement of coloured people in Mer- | 1830, I am induced to believe that a short ac- 


cer county, and the academy established there 
through the indefatigable exertions of A. Wat- 
les. It affords us great pleasure to furnish 
our readers with the testimony contained in 
the following communication. It is indeed a 
glorious triumph on the part of our coloured 
brethren. Our faith is not strengthened by 
this account, for in fact we never doubted the 
ability of the coloured man to take care of him- 
self if he was left unmolested. But there are 
those who believe that in this country they 


cannot rise—that they cannot take care of| from four to twenty-seven feet deep of water. 


themselves, but, must be carried many thou- 
sands of miles off before their energies can be 
roused. For theirsakes we are glad. We re- 
joice that they may now have an opportunity 
to aid the coloured youth in getting an educa- 
tion before they send him, an exile, to his 
‘* native country.” 

A. Wattles has been at much labour and ex- 
pense in furnishing a suitable building for an 
academy, and depends, in some measure, on 
the aid of friends in completing his buildings, 
erecting shops, and furnishing tools for the 
right education of his pupils. We sincerely 
hope that every friend of virtue and humanity 
will do something for the education of our 
coloured population. Something permanent 
ought to be done. The plan under considera- 
tion is the best that has been devised to accom- 
plish the object, and perhaps is the best that 
can be. Where an individual is willing to give 
his services in so laborious a cause, those who 
stay at home should see to it that he has all 
that is necessary to make his labours more suc- 
cessful. Our farmers and mechanies might 
furnish “a manual labour school of this kind, 
with all the needful stock and tools for carry- 
ing it on without embarrassment, and never be 
the poorer for it. 

Our coloured people in city and town we 
hope will take the hint, and now, while land 
is cheap, secure a home. ‘Thousands of for- 
eigners come to this country pennyless; earn 
money and buy a home. By so doing they 


show their wisdom. ‘Thousands of acres of 


jand may now be bought for $1.25 per.acre. 
Jet the poor see to it that they secure a home. 

‘*‘ There is no man 80 poor, in this country, 
if he be able and willing to work, but can pro- 
cure more land than he can cultivate: Any 


man who can buy a turkey or a bottle of bran-| Look here, ye revilers of emancipation, ye 
dy can buy an acre of good land. An indus-|contemners of God’s law written upon the 
trious mechanic, a day labourer, in sixty or hearts of men, that all shall be free! Point 
ninety days may purchase enough to subsist a} out one individual who has approached the 
numerous family. Yes, sir, the loafer who’ least towards starvation; one who steals or gets 
nightly throws himself upon the marble steps | drunk; one who does not sustain a good cha- 
or the stony pavement of the great metropolis | racter for honesty and industry. It is truly 
of New York, may lie down, if he will, be-| cheering to know that in this settlement there 
neath the shady elms of Missouri, or the|has never been any ardent spirits furnished at 
érange groves of Florida, and rise in the morn-| any gathering of the people since they first 
ing lord of the manor.’’* We say again, let|came here. One man, who did not know the 
our coloured friends take the hint. If they | character of the people, moved out ‘and brought 
have heretofore doubted their ability to over-|a barrel of whiskey, but he was obliged to 
come the obstacles of a new settlement in a| promise not to have any used on “the day of 
new country, let them read the following com-| raising before he could get the settlers to aid in 
munication from a highly respectable gentle-| putting up his house. The excuse he gave 
man of Mercer county. was that he had been tending bar on a steam- 
boat, and did not know what to do with it as 
he had it on hand. But the result shows the 
integrity of the people in a very strong light. 
And here I will add further, and I am borne 
out by other gentlemen at the county seat, 
whose business has led them through this set- 
tlement, that the improvements here in the 
same eo of time are equal, if not superior, 
to any other farming settlement in the county. 
I was surprised to see here the best breed of 
cattle, the best fences, and the most comfort- 
able dwelling houses of any about. 

A. Wattles has established a college here 
large enough to accommodate 100 scholars. A 
good school has been in operation since the 
commencement of the settlement. It is the 
design of the founders of this college to furnish 
coloured youth an opportunity for furnishing 
themselves with a good education on such 
terms as all can afford. White persons are 
not excluded, as 1 saw several in the school. 
Most of the settlers are professors of religion. 
It is expected of them that they will make ef- 
forts to sustain the school by sending their own 
children, and by taking those as boarders who 
wish to come in from other places. However, 
this is an experiment which is to be worked 
out, and if the result is as favourable as other 
parts of the experiment have been, it will fur- 
nish another proof that they are capable of 
taking care of themselves. Theplan of the 
school is new to me, and I think the plan the 
best I ever saw, for it is truly democratic. It 
not only makes no distinction on account of 
age, colour, sex, or clime, but it puts the rich 
andthe poor on the same level. Every one 
has to work out his board with his own hands, 
thus putting it in the power of every person of 
enterprise to become a good scholar. ‘There 
are 190 acres of land attached to the school in 
a forward state of improvement, and I noticed 
also some progress made in the cultivation of 
mulberry trees for the purpose of making silk. 
One thing very favourable I noticed—there 
were always more applications on hand for ad- 
mission to the school than could be accommo- 
dated as boarders in the family. 

Many coloured men of enterprise and wealth 
who are anxious to exert themselves for their 
own improvement, now have an opportunity. 
A few dissatisfied white people, who live near 
this settlement, are wishing to sell out. This 
will give an opportunity for those to come who 
are friendly to the enterprise. 

Charles Moore, a coloured man, who has 
paid twenty-two hundred dollars for his family, 













































Mercer co., Ohio, Nov. 1, 1840. 
Mr. Editor:—As a citizen of Mercer county, 


count of our population, &c., will be interest- 
ing to your readers. ‘Ten years ago these 
woods, for thirty miles square, numbered but 
about 1000 inhabitants; we now have over 
8000. ‘The improvements of the country in- 
crease in a still greater proportion. ‘The state 
of Ohio has a canal nearly completed through 
the county, connecting Cincinnati with the 
Maumee river. In this county, also, is ‘the 
Grand Reservoir,” the largest artificial lake in 
the world, covering 13,000 acres of land, and 


But the most interesting, I may say, curio- 
sity, for it is indeed so to me, is the coloured 
settlement in this county. It is, I suppose, 
generally known that the coloured people have 
a settlement here, and perhaps that is about all 
that is known concerning it. As one of the 
officers of the county, I have had occasion fre- 
quently to pass through this settlement and to 
do business with the people in my official ca- 
pacity. I think there is not a family but what 
I have some acquaintance with. I have also 
frequently enjoyed the hospitality of Augustus 
Wattles, whose name is associated with the 
settlement wherever it is known. He is an 
eastern gentleman, of liberal education, who 
five years ago entered land here for himself 
and a few coloured men who were befriended 
by him. His known integrity and friendship 
for them induced others to purchase in the 
same neighbourhood, till they now own twenty- 
four thousand acres of as good land as any in 
the county, and the settlement is constantly in- 
creasing by new purchases. Amongst those 
settled here are some of the most wealthy and 
respectable from other populous cities. Others 
who have purchased their freedom at exorbi- 
tant prices have only been able since to lay up 
$50 or $100 to purchase their forty or eighty 
acres of land on which they now live. Here 
they have settled down in comfortable homes, 
under their own vine and fig-tree, with none 
to molest or make them afraid. The history 
of this people has put to rest the lie so often 
repeated by people opposed to oes 
the slaves, viz: ‘*Set them free among us an 
they will starve to death, or steal, or get drunk, 
or in some way become a public nuisance.” 





* Robinson's speech in congress. 
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who were slaves, has lately laid out a town 
which he calls Carthagena. [tis situated on 
the head waters of the Beaver, about three 
miles south of the G Reservoir, and seven 
from the county seat ercer county. The 
county so far is as healthy as any part of the 
state. Coloured mechanics, masons, carpen- 
ters, @c., are at work erecting buildings both 
in this town and the county seat. I will close 
this by saying, that, in my opinion every co- 
loured labourer who comes to this county is a 
souréé of profit both to the county and state. 
Yours, &. J.S. H. 


__—. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
REBUILDING OF THE WASTE PLACES. 


It must have been a memorable circumstance 
in the history of the Jews when, at the laying 
of the foundation of the second temple, as writ- 
ten in the book of Ezra, there were found 
‘‘ many of the priests and Levites, and chief of 
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their lamps trimmed, and their lights burning, 
and by holiness and cireumspection commend 
themselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. 

Was this our fervent concern—were our 
members who assume our distinguishing prac- 
tices, and show themselves active in the church 
more chaste in their love to Christ—ai 
earnest in their endeavours after righteo 
—more exercised in spirit before the Lord 
the operation of his redeeming power upon our 
religious Society, would not its wilderness part 
become a more * fruitful field, and the fruitful 
field be counted for a forest?”” And shall we 
fail of this happy experience for the want of 
sufficient effort and engagedness of heart? 
Shall the joy of beholding it realised be with- 
held from us because of unfaithfulness, or of 
our not enough seeking the Lord for the inter- 

on of his own arm in the promotion of his 
cause ? 

Let me appeal to some of you, my brethren 


the fathers—ancient men—who, having seen | and sisters, who have been joined in covenant 
the ‘ first house’ built by Solomon, wept with | unto the Lord, and whose desires are for the 
a loud voice at the inferiority of the second—| prosperity of Zion, and the enlargement of her 
while many others shouted aloud for joy—‘ so| borders. Are you maintaining the Psalmist’s ; 


that the people could not discern the noise of| frame of mind ? 


the shout of joy from the noise of the weep- 
ing.” Both rent the air—both went up to 
heaven as mingled incense, entering into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. 

‘The religious Society of Friends, I think, 
presents a case analogous to this. How many 


» are there amongst us who, having heard of the 
~ fame of our forefathers for zeal, for purity, for 


spiritual mindedness, for devotion to the cause 
of truth, of their labours and travels in the gos- 
pel, and of their suecess in spreading its prin- 
ciples and vitality, drop a tear over the contrast 
between those times and the present? How 
many thus weep, and yet at the same moment 
rejoice that the religion of their predecessors has 
been permitted to descend to them as an inhe- 
ritance for good, and that whatever may be the 
dimness and imperfection which now charac- 
terise the profession, there is enough of the 
glory and virtue of the “first house” perpetua- 
ted to give us a place in the Lord’s favour, and 
to encourage us to press forward after higher 
attainments. 

Is the Lord’s hand shortened that he cannot 
save ; is his ear grown heavy, that he cannot 
hear? Is it less his good pleasure now than 
formerly to prosper the work of his servants— 
to extend the kingdom of his son, to make the 
wilderness like Eden, and the desert like the 
garden of the Lord, that joy and gladness may 
be found therein, thanksgiving and the voice 
of melody? Is it less his will that our Society 
as a Christian church, raised up by his power, 
should blossom, and bud, and bear fruit, and be 
unto him a choice vine—wholly a right seed? 
Are there any of the sons of men, are there 
any of the powers of darkness, that can stay 
us in this onward course, if we be but faithful 
to our trust, but willing in the day of the 
Lord’s power? Surely, no! what then re- 


Can you say, “as the eyes | 
of a servant are to the hand of his master, and | 
as the eyes of a maiden to the hand of her mis- 
tress, so do our eyes wait upon the Lord our 
Godyuntil that he have mercy upon us and 
bless us.’ Are you complying with the pro- 
phet’s injunction ?. «« Ye that make mention of | 
the Lord keep not’ silence, and give him no 
rest until that he make Jerusalem a praise in 
the earth.’’ I am induced to believe that if 
this were more our concern, soon we should 
see the fruits of so happy an.e ment. 
** Jacob woule arise though he be small.”” In 
our little meetings where the two or three as- 
semble for divine worship, Christ, the good 
shepherd, would be found to be present, and 
by the comfort and power of his holy spirit, 
refresh the souls of his people—animate them 
in his service, and endue them with ability to 
perform his work. ‘There would be a gather- 
ing of sheep into his fold. Here and there 
would spring up plants of renown—young men 
and young women zealous for the truth, and 
devoted to its cause. Vigour and vitality 
would mark our profession, while others, see- 
ing our good works, would glorify God in the 
day of their visitation. 

I would that all who may read these lines, 
might put the question, am I doing all that is 
in my power for the welfare and reputation of 
the society of which I am a member! Is my 
heart set upon its good? Do I make the reli- 
gion of Jesus my first object—conforming to 

is precepts, and living under his spirit? Do 
I yield myself willingly and unreservedly to 
his service? Happy would it be for us as in- 
dividuals—happy would it be for-us as a reli- 
gious community, could these questions be an- 
swered in the affirmative. And why may it 
not be so? Is there any lack in Christ—is 
there any straiiness in him, that we should 


mains for us to do, but to be alive to our call-| doubt of his readiness or his ability to clothe 


ing—to be watchful—to be waiting upon the|us with wisdom and stren 
Lord—ready to embrace every opportunity of| work, and to establish it in our hands ? 


gth to perform his 
Hear 


his opening for service—always abounding in| him speaking through the person of wisdom : 
his work. What, but that those among us|‘ I will pour out my spirit unto you; I will 
who profess the truth and its testimonies, keep|make known my words unto you.” “J am 
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understanding; I have strength.” Let us 
therefore come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that we may find grace to help in the time of 
need ; depending upon Christ for qualification, 
and trusting to him for success. ‘Then we 
may hope towiealise something akin to the 
prophet’s prediction. ‘‘ Instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir tree, ahd instead of the 
briar shall come up the myrtle tree, and it shall 
be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off.” 


For ** The Friend.” 


The following is from the German of S. A. Mahil- 
mann, a poet, very higtily admired for his Hymne. 
A Prayer of a Child to his He Father. 






Upon creation’s columns rai 
Thy glorious temple spreads a 
There as with eye of faith I gazed, 
Thee, Lord and Father, thee I found, 
Thy works proclaim thee God of might, 
In the bright blush of morning light, 
And by the thousand fires of night. 
Li‘e bows in reverence to adure thee, 
Whilst rises up our prayer before thee, 
“ Father who art in Heaven.” 


Now, full of love thou deign’st to view 
Works thy Almighty power begun ; — 

Now falls thy blessing round in dew,— 
Now Joy thou sheddest with thy sun. 
Thy presence when the heart perceives, 
O’er sorrow it no longer grieves, 
Bat jey-touched Jip and tongue proclaim 
The heart-felt * Hallowed be thy name.” 


Thou of Eternal Love the fount, 
Whose mercics no one can recoont ; 
Where’er thy blessed Throne contrals, 
There peace will nurture up her palms, 
There joy breathes forth in holy psalms, 
jubilee of ransomed souls. 
Mercy and Truth, oh, God of Grace ; 
Find in thy courts a common home ; 
There Righteousness and Truth embrace, 
Then let “ Thy Kingdom come.” 


Come angels, from celestial bowers 
Descend, and cheer man’s low abode, 
Come sow the seed of heavenly flowers, 
Make Earth the gardewof our God. 
Eternal Wisdom ! Power Divine! 
Creation’s wonders all are thine : 
And though concealed from mortal sight, 
Thy providence be wrapped in night, 
‘The path we tread, the lot we fill, 
Were chosen by thy sovereign will. 
Thy mercy circles every one ; 
Thy spirit for their good hast striven :— 
Then Father may “thy will be done 
On Earth as ’tis in Heaven,” 


Oh thou, who givest thy sunny rays 

Their gladd’ning fruit-perfecting powers, 
Whose herds in quiet valleys graze, 

Whose redd’ning clusters cheer the bowers ; 

All our supplies to thee we owe, 

And whilst our grateful hearts o’erflow, 

We ask, still trusting to be fed, 

“ Give us this day our daily bread.” 


Oh thou, whom spirits pure surround, 
Look down on man in frailties bound, 
And let compassion in thee move : 
Weakness and sin beset our race, 
But oh! unlimited thy grace, 
And measureless thy love. 
Thy sin stained struggling creatures bless, 
Who in thy favour long to live ; 
And oh, “ forgive our trespasses, 
As we all trespassers forgive.” 


Dear Lord, the portion of our lot, 
Rock of our strength, forsake us not! 








Change our desires, our thoughts make free, 
Raise them from finite things to thee 
O'er all the terrors of the grave. 
~ We wait to see thy morning bright, 
We long for greater streams of light, 
Thy holiness, oh Lord, we crave. 
Since purity. without a blot . 
Our Heaven enamoaured soul ould win, 
“ Into temptation lead us not, 
Deliver us, oh Lord, from sin.” 
Now, thou our God exalted high, 
And thou our Father ever nigh, 
- Whom seraphim and saint adore, 
Our hearts acknowledge in this hour 
“ Thine is the kingdom, glory, power, 
Forever and forevermore.” N. 


mm 
For “ The Friend.” 
MS BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


ee of the New York Yearly 
ig charge of the Boarding-School 
at Nine Partners, wish, through the columns 
of “* The Friend,”’ to inform Friends general- 
ly, that, at a late meeting of the committee, 
taking into consideration the reduced price of 
provisions, they have concluded to lower the 
charge for board and tuition. The price for 
girls and for boys under fourteen years of age, 
is to be twenty dollars per quarter. For boys 
over fourteen years of age, twenty-two dollars 
per quarter. The abatement of price to take 
place on second day of the week following the 
next yearly meeting of New York. 

It wag also concluded that there should be a 
vacation in the school, to commence one week 
previous to the time of holding the yearly 
meeting, and to continue two weeks. ‘The 
committee ate induced to make this change, in | 
order to afford a better opportunity for that 
thorough cleaning and re-arrangement of the 
house, which is so necessary for the health and 
comfort of the family, and which it is very 
difficult to accomplish while the school is in 
operation, without greatly unsettling it, and 
exposing the health of the scholars. 

It is earnestly recommended, that children 
who can conveniently do so, should enter at 
the close of the, vacation, and observe the 
directions as. regards their dress, agreeably to 
the circular of the ‘committee issued in 1835. 
Parents will readily perceive that their children 
would be better able to proceed in their studies 
advantageously, if they are entered at school 
at the beginning of a term, so that they can be 
properly classed. 

As it will involve some trouble and expense 
for parents, who live remote, to take their 
children from school, and return them again— 
to obviate this difficulty, it was concluded that 
such children should be provided for by the 
institution, without additional cost to their pa- 
rents. 

In the course ‘of last summer, the house, and 
particularly the school-rooms, have undergone 
repairs, which, will tend, very materially, to 
add to the comfort and convemence of the in- 
mates. The heat is more generally diffused 






throughout the house, (including the sleeping 
apartments,) so as to contribute very much to 
ihe comfort of the children. 

As the school will admit a few more scholars, 
it is hoped that those Friends having children 
whom they wish to. school, will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, and thus, while se- 
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curing for them the benefit of a guarded edu- 

cation, they will afford that patronage which is 

necessary for the support of the institution. 
On behalf of the committee. 


Manton Day. 
New York, 12th mo. 1840. 
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per ecm * 
e A LESSON FROM WEEDS. 
ighth chapter of “ Lame John,” an original work, just 
published. 


A few weeks after the time of which we 
have been speaking, Obadiah Lee was well 
enough to leave the cottage and go to a house 
in the village, where he intended to open a 
shop. He was an altered man, and always 
said, that the best earthly friend he had was 
lame John Bird. Mark continued to live with 
John, who loved him, and treated him Just as 
if he had been his son. While they Were 
working hard in the garden, they often talked 
about the best things, especially about what 
they had been reading in the Bible. One day, 
as they were weeding a strawberry-bed, John 
said to his little friend, ‘I think, my son, we 
may learn some wisdom even from the weeds.” 
Mark thought this strange enough, but did not 
ask any question, for he knew John’s odd 
ways of giving instruction. So John went on 
to say: ' 

‘* A few weeks ago this bed was entirely 
free from weeds, for I cleaned it out perfectly : 
now you see it is all overgrown with sorrel and 
clover, and even field weeds, such as daisy and 
St. John’s wort! See how easy it is to have a 
crop of weeds. Here is the thistle and the 
brier, and we need not employ any gardener 
in order to have them in perfection ; but if you 
want strawberries or corn, you must labour 
for it.”’ 

‘** What is the reason?”’ asked Mark. 

“‘ It was not always so, Mark. When the 
earth was first made, every thing good grew 
without care. But after Adam and Eve ate the 
forbidden fruit, God said to Adam, ‘ Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat.of it all the days of thy life. ‘Thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field; in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground.’—Gen. iii. 17, 18. 
When we work among these weeds, therefore, 
we should remember, it is sin that has caused 
them, and every thing else that is bad.” 

‘* 1 will try to remember this,”’ said Mark. 
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“It is so, my son; yet two or three weeks 
ago, when they were young, you could pluck 
them up with your thumb and finger. * Pull 
the weeds while the young.’ The best 
way is to pull them he very moment they 
appear. Do not spare them. ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine.’ If you had cleared out these 
beds as soon as the strawberries were pone, 
we should have been saved almost all this 
trouble. Nip bad things in the bud. If you 
wish to get clear of serpents, crush their eggs. 
And never forget that you are to do thé®same 
with sin. What "people call little sins will 
soon become big ones.” 

‘* Several of these plantains and dandelions 
have gone to seed,” said Mark. 

‘*] see it,’’ John replied, ‘and I am sorry 
for it. Never let a weed run to seed : remem- 
ber that. If you allow it to drop its seed, you 
will have hundreds for one. So it is with sin- 
ful thoughts and wishes; one makes way for 
another.” 
~ * But I do not think,” said Mark, “ that we 
could keep weeds from springing up, if we 
were to work ever so much.” 

“True: not from springing, but we can 
keep them from growing. It is not always 
the gardener’s fault that the weed comes, but 
it is his fault if it stays. His hand or his hoe 
should be upon it the minute it is big enough 
to be destroyed. So we cannot always keep 
evil thoughts from rising, but we can keep 
them from remaining, and, above all, we can 
keep frem approving them and loving them. 
Satan may put bad things into our minds, but 
it is our part to reject them. If we killed 
every bad thought as carefully as we do weeds, 
we should not fall into the bad habits which 
destroy us.” 

Mark then went to look*at some beds of late 
cabbage-plants, and said, 

‘“« What a difference! ‘The one you weeded 
is clean, but that which I weeded is all over- 
grown again.” E 

“The reason,” said John, “ is very plain. 
I took out every single weed as I went along: 
you left some of the smaller ones. You thought 
you were working faster than I—now you have 
your work to do over again. Remember all 
your life, in weeding, and every thing else, 
‘A thing once well done is twice done.’ ”’—S, 
S. Journal. 


,’ 


ne 
From the Sunday School Journal. 
OUT OF HIS ELEMENT. 


‘* Let me tell you another thing ;? said John. | (This ironical passage is transcribed for the Journal from one 


‘* These weeds grow very fast, and in great 
number, without our taking any pains: just so 
bad thoughts, and bad wishes, and bad princi- 
ples, and bad habits, spring up in our breasts ; 
while it is very hard to make good ones take 
root there.” 

*¢ 1 will think of that,’’ said Mark ; «* I be- 
lieve it came into my own mind before you said 
it. Let me see—the heart is the garden—the 
good thoughts are the good fruits and vege- 
tables—and the bad thoughts are the weeds.” 

‘* Yes, and you must take great care or 
the weeds will get the start of the vegetables. 
The proverb says, ‘Ill weeds grow apace.’ 
Take care not to let bad habits get root.” 

«Tt is very hard,’’ said Mark, ‘+ to get out 
the big roots of these old weeds.” 


i 


of Dr. Barrow’s S: rmons on Contentment } 

Look upon the world as it is commonly ar- 
ranged and ordered by men; thou, perhaps, 
art displeased that thou dost not prosper and 
thrive therein; that thou dost not share in the 
goods of it; that its accommodations and pre- 
ferments are all snapt from thee; that thy pre- 
tences are not satisfied, and thy designs fail : 
this thou dost take to be somewhat hard and 
unequal, and therefore art grieved. But if thou 
art wise, thou shouldst not wonder; if thou art 
good, thou shouldst not be vexed hereat: for 
thou hast not,-perhaps, any capacity for this 
world; thy temper and dispositiongare not 
framed to suit with its way; thy principles 
and rules do clash with it; thy resolutions and 
designs do not all comport with prosperity 
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here; thou canst not, or wilt not, use the 
means needful to compass worldly ends ; thou, 
perhaps, hast a meek, quiet, modest, sincere, 
steady disposition; thou canst not be prag- 
matical and boisterous, eager and fierce, im- 
portunately troublesome, intolerably confident, 
unaceountably versatile and various ; thou hast 
certain pedantic notions about right and wrong, 
certain romantic. fancies about another worl, 
(unlike to this,) which thou dost stiffly adhere 
to, and which have an influence upon thy ac- 
tions ; thou hast a squeamish conscience, 
which cannot relish this, cannot digest that 
advantageous course of proceeding ; a scrupu- 
lous humour that hampereth thee, and curbeth 
thee from attempting many things which would 
serve thy purpose; thou hast a spice of silly 
generosity, which maketh divers profitable 
ways of acting, (such as forging and feigning, 
supplanting others by detraction and calumny, 
soothing and flattering people,) to be below 
thee, and unworthy of thee; thou thinkest 
thyself obliged, and art peremptorily resolved 
to observe strict rules of justice and humanity, 
of charity ; to speak as thou meanest; to do as 
thou wouldst be done to; to wrong no man 
anywise ; to consider and tender the case of 
other men as thine own; thy designs are honest 
and moderate, conducible to (or at least con- 
sistent with) the public good, injurious and 
hurtful to no man ; thou carriest on thy designs 
by fair ways, by a modest care and harmless 
diligence, nor canst be drawn to use any other, 
how seemingly needful soever, which do sa- 
vour of fraud, violence, any sort of wrong or 
baseness; thou hast an honest pride and 
haughtiness of mind, which will not let thee 
minenal to use those sly tricks, crooked 
ways and shifis, which commonly are the 
compendious and most effectual ways of ac- 
complishing designs here: thou art, in fine, 
(like Helvidius Priscus,) in thy dealings and 
proceedings, wilfully and peevishly honest ; 
such an one, perhaps, thou art, and such is thy 
way; and canst thou hope to be any body, or 
get any thing here? shall such a superstitious 
fop, such a conscientious simpleton, such a 
bashful sneaksby, so fantastic a philosopher, 
pretend to any thing here? No! thou art here 
a fish on the land, quite out of thy element: 
this world is not for thee to thrive in. 


ee 


Providing for Children.—Sometimes covet- 
ousness is heard enlarging complacently on the 
necessity, and even piety, of providing for 
children. Many a parent gratifies his love for 
money while pretending a love for his children. 
The facility, too, with which he quotes certain 
passages of Scripture to defend the course he is 
pursuing, shows how acceptable to this numer- 
ous class an a ent would be in favour of 
hoarding, sihee ase few perverted sentences, 
which only seem to sanction it, are his favourite 
and most familiar texts. Of these, his chosen 
stronghold, perhaps, is the détlaration of the 
apostle, ** He that provideth not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own house, hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 
‘The sacred writer, in giving directions relative 
to the maintenance of widows, distinguishes 
between such as the church should relieve, and 
such as should be supported by their own rela- 
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tives ; and concerning the latter, he makes the 
statement in question. Whence it follows, first, 
that the provision contemplated by the aposile 
is not a laying up beforehand for future contin- 
gencies, but a present supply of present neces- 
sities, a simple maintenance of needy relatives 
from day to day. And, secondly, that, instead 


of countenancing parents in the accumulation 
of great fortunes for their children, he is speak- 
ing of the maintenance which children, if able, 
should afford to their aged and destitute parents. 
With the subject of providing for families, 
therefore, the text in question has nothing to 
do. Rightly interpreted, we see that it enjoins, 
not accumulating, but giving. How humiliat- 
ing is the only explanation which can be given 
of the general perversion of this scripture, and 
of the pertinacity with which that perversion is 
retained. 

Let the Christian parent compare the merits 
of a useful education, and a qualification for 
business, or a profession, with the merits of 
that state of so called independence in which 
he is toiling to place his family ; and let him 
call in the aid of Scripture and of prayer, that 
he may conduct the comparison aright, and we 
will not fear for the result. Let him look 
around his neighbourhood, and institute a com- 
parison, if he can, between the apparent charac- 
ter and happiness of the six nearest individuals 
who have been left dependent, under God, on 
their own exertions for respectability and sup- 
port, and the six who have been left indepen- 
dent of personal exertion, indeed, but pitiably 
dependent on wealth alone for happiness, and 
let him say which state is preferable for virtue 
and enjoyment. Let him say what is to be 
thought of the consistency of a Christian parent 
who, with our Lord’s representation of the dan- 
ger of riches ringing in his ears, goes on schem- 
ing and labouring to leave his children rich in 
the element of destruction ; toiling to place them 
in a condition in which, he admits, it is all but 
impossible that they should be saved.—Mam- 
mon. 


A Sketch of John Huss.—John Huss was 
aman of superior powers; and he became so 
eminently distinguished for his learning and 
eleoquence, as to be ae rector of the 
flourishing university o 3. - Here he re- 





the liberty of pleading his owm cause ; but, on 
his arrival at Constanee, he was thrown into 
prison, notwithstanding the prompt interference 
of his noble and generous friend, John, count 
ef Chlim. He was several times examined 
before commissioners appointed to try him, on 
various articles exhibited against him ; to these 
he was required to plead guilty, and to ask par- 
don of all his merciless enemies. With ‘their 
requisition, Huss would by no means comply, 
declaring, at the same time, with tears, his 
readiness to retract any error sincerely, the mo- 
ment he was convieted by the testimony of the 
Holy Scriptures that it was error. Being pre- 
sented before the council, in the presence of the 
emperor, and an assemblage of. dignitaries, he 
was condemned to the. stake, and his writings 
to be burnt. Deputations in vain attempted to 
prevail on him to recant; and, after enduring 
all the indignities which a superstitious malice 
could inflict, he submitted to the fatal flames, 
in the spirit of a genuine disciple of Christ. 
The multitudes were astonished at his pious 
behaviour, and said, ‘What this man has done, 
we know not; but we hear him now offer up 
most excellent prayers to God.” — The elector 
palatine prevented him from speaking to the 
people, ordering him to be bart, as he could 
not prevail upon him to retract. Huss, with a 
loud voice, cried, ‘* Lord Jesus, 1 humbly suf- 
fer this cruel death for thy sake; I pray: thee 
forgive all my enemies.” He sealed the trath 
with his blood A. D. 1415. 
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Petrified Trees in Texas.—A "Texas paper 
gives‘an account of petrified trees which are 
found in some parts of that country. They 
are to be seen scattered in huge logs or blocks, 
or in small detached masses over a large extent 
of surface, generally at the distanee of eighty 
or a hundred miles from the coast. One of the 
largest of these specimens is said to be seven 
feet in diameter. It is completely silicified 
throughout, and is so ‘hard. that the chips 
readily strike fire with steel. The fibres of the 
wood are so distinct that the rings denoting 
its annual growth may be distinguished. All 
the specimens that have been found belong to 
one species of tree—probably different from 
any now existing on the globe. It resembles 


sided in the brightest estimation for sanctity of | the pine more than other trees. 


life, and was appointed chaplain to the Queen 
of Bohemia. He had profited by the writings 
of Wickliffe, which had found their way into 


In many parts of the West, particularly in 
Kentucky, petrifactions may be seen at every 
step. They are not in such large masses as 


that country. Abhorring the licentiousness of} those spoken of above—but mostly consist of 


the monks and the clergy, he preached zeal- 
ously against their false miracles, i tures, 
and vices ; and recommended the works of the 
English reformer, whose sentiments he had 
embraced. The Archbishop of Prague was 
incensed against him, and an accusation against 
him was brought before the tribunal of the 
pope. He appealed against it by proctors ; but 
they were imprisoned, and he was excommu- 
nieated. Such was the esteem in which he 
was held by the Bohemian nobles, that he con- 
tinued his ministry, under their protection, till 
he was summoned to appear before the council 
at Constance. Huss confidently anticipated 
martyrdom ; and, in that belief, wrote to his 
congregation and friends, to abide in the doc- 


shells imbedded in stone, with twigs and other 
ligneous particles: The manner in which 
these formations took place is a matter of 
speculation. ‘The existence of marine shells 
so far in the interior is the strangest paft of the 
phenomenon. 


—=— 
Bold Experiment.—The Great Western 
Steam Ship Company are now building at 
Bristol, England, an immense iron steamer, to 
run between that port and New York, which, 
if it succeeds, as it most. probably will, will 
change entirely the system of steam navigation. 
It is constructed with iron five eighths of an 
inch thick, tightly joined together with rivets 
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divided into small compartments, so that should | pecuniary interests of the proprietors are large- 
a hole be knocked into any part of it, which |ly promoted by the change. 


seems impossible, only one compartment would 
fill, and the boat could never sink. But what 
is the most extraordinary about the construc- 
tion of this immense boat is the manner of 
propelling it. It is to work by a screw placed 
behind, on the principle of sculling, which is 
to turn round under water at the stern, thereby 
saving the use of paddle boxes. The vessel, 
which is the largest yet made by that company, 
will be finished in the spring of 1842, and is 
calculated to be the fastest on the line.—N. FY. 
Sun. 
ee 


New Material for Light.—A new material 
for burning in Argand, Solar, and other lamps, 
has been discovered in England, called the 
‘“ Aetherial Oleine,’’ which can be purchased 
at two thirds the expense of the finest sperm 
oil, and will burn twenty-four hours without 
clogging the lamp or requiring re-trimming.— 
Late paper. 
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Some months ago, it may be recollected, we 
referred to the visit to the island of Jamaica of 
John Candler and his wife, members of our 
religious Society from England, their errand 
being one of Christian benevolence in connec- 
tion with théoperation of emancipation there. 
An esteemed friend of Baltimore has kindly 
transmitted to us extracts from a letter recently 
received from the former. After adverting to 
a previous tour through the island, he pro- 
ceeds :-— 

‘+ We have entered on a second tour through 
and round the island, and have obtained a great 
deal of information on the present condition and 
prospects of the colony, which I have sent to 
our friends in England.. We have had many 
religious meetings, as well as some on civil 
matters, with large numbers of the people in 
different districts. Our work in Jamaica is 
now nearly brought to a close: we are only 
waiting for a case or two of books and school 
materials: from England, and when they are 
eome and distributed, we hope to leave, with- 
out delay, for Cape Haytien. We shail pro- 
bably reach that port in the beginning of 
twelfth month, and soon after proceed over 
land to Port-au-Prince, to pay our respects to 
President Boyer, to whom we have an intro- 
daction from the venerable Clarkson. After a 
stay of about four months in Hayti, we hope to 

icave for the United States. 
<‘f'He weather here has been unusually hot 
and oppressive ; the thermometer* now ranges 
from 78° at sunrise*to 93° at noon; and if it 
were not for tlie land and sea breezes, the cli- 
mate would be scarcely tolerable to a Euro- 
yean. 
Ne I shall have some cheering intelligence to 
give you when we come to America, of the 
working of freedom in these islands. The 
great experiment is crowned with complete 
success: the late slave population are becoming 
a happy peasantry, advancing by degrees to 


* Our news from homé"is cheering to us ; 
we have the full confidence of our friends in 
England, they are pleased with what we have 
done and are doing. _We are every where 
well received in Jamaica both by the religious 
public—not a very numerous one—and by the 
planters, who begin to see that the supporters 
of the Anti-Slavery Society are really their 
best friends. We have quite as many civili- 
ties heaped on us as we wish to receive.” 


A carefully corrected list of our agents is 
inserted below. While we acknowledge the 
good effects apparent on our subscription list 
of their exertions during the past year, we 
avail ourselves of the present opportunity to 
hint the propriety of renewed efforts. 


LIST OF AGENTS. 


MAINE, 
Daniel Taber, Vassalborough. 
Stephen Jones, Jr., Palermo. 
Isaiah Pope, Windham. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Nathan Breed, Weare. 
Jonathan Beede, Poplin. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Abijah Chase, Salem. 
William Hawkes, Lynn. 
James Austin, Nantucket. 
William C. Taber, New Bedford. 
Stephen Dillingham, P. M., Falmouth, Cape Cod. 
John M. Earle, Worcester. 
Thomas Akir, P. M.,S. Yarmouth. 
VERMONT. 
John Knowles, Monkton, Addison Co. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
R. J. Peckham, Providence. 
Job Sherman, Newport. 
NEW YORK. 
Mahlon Day & Co., City of New York. 
Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 
William Willis, Jericho, L. I. 
John F. Hull, Stanfordville. 
Asa B. Smith, Farmington. 
Jesse P. Haines, Lockport. 
Charles Field, Saw Pit. 
Joseph Bowne, Butternuts. 
Thomas Townsend, Lowville- 
Elihu Ring, Trumansburg. 
Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie. 
Moses Sutton, Jr., Pinesbridge. 
Samuel Adams, New Paltz Landing, Ulster Co. 
Ephraim Potter, Granville, Washington Co. 
Isaac Mosher, Queensbury, Warren Co. 
William Keese 2d, Keeseville, Essex Co. 
Nathaniel Adams, Cunterbory. 
James Congdon, Poughkcepsic. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Charles Atherton, Burlington. 
John Bishop, Columbus. 
David Roberts, Moorestown. 
Caspar Wistar, Salem. 
Josiah Tatum, Woodbury. 
Hugh Townsend, Plainfield. 
Jacob Parker, Rahway. 
John N. Reeve, Medford. 
Benjamin Sheppard, Grecnwich. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Malin, Whiteland. 
Charles Lippincott, Westchester. 
George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown. 
Isaac Pusey, Londongrove. 
Solomon Lukens, Coatesville. 
Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd. 
Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 
Thomas Wistar, Jr., Abington. 
Joel Evans, Springfield. 
James Moon, Fallsington, Bucks Co. 
Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. 


and with ribs, and keel of cast iron.” It is} the station of freeholders of the soil, and the | 


Jonathan Binns, Brownsville, Fayetie Co. 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. 
DELAWARE, 
John W. Tatuin, Wilarington. 
MARYLAND. 
John P. Baldcrston, Baltimore. 
Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton. 
Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Hartford Co. 
VIRGINIA. 
Micajah Bates, Richmond. 
William Davis, Jr., Lynchburg. 
Robert White, Barber’s X Roads FP. O., Isle of 
Wight Co, 
Aaron H. Griffith, Winchester. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Phineas Nixon, P. M., Nixon’s, Randolph Co. 
Jesse Hinshaw, New Salem. 
Nathan Hont, Jr., P. M., Hant’s Store. 
Lambert Moore, P. M., New Garden. 
Thomas Newby, P. M., Newby’s Bridge, Perqui- 
mans Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Benjamin B. Hussey, Charleston. 
OHIO. 
Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati. 
Lemuel Jones, Mount Pleasant. 
James Stanton, Barnesviile. 
Henry Crew, Richmond, 
John Street, Salem, Columbiana Co. 
John Negus, Upper Springfield, Columbiana Co. 
Thomas Talbert, Jacksonburg. 
Micajah Bailey, Wilmington. 
Gersham Perdue, Leesburgh, Highland Co. 
Aaron L. Benedict, Bennington, Delaware Co. 
David Mote, West Miltun, Miami Co. 
Jaines W. Marmon, Zainesfield, Logan Co. 
William S. Bates, M. D., Smithfield, Jefferson Co. 
William Foulke, Pennsville, Morgan Co. 
Garret Pim, East Rochester, Columbiana Co. 
INDIANA, 
Elijah Coffin, Richmond. 
William Hobbs, Canten. 
William Hadley, Mooresville, Morgan Co. 
Richard Gordon, Spiceland. 
Jeremiah H. Siler, Rockville, Parke Co. 
Henry Henley, Carthage, Rush Co. 
Joel Parker, P. M., New Garden. 
MICHIGAN. 
Joseph Gibbons, Jr., Adrian. 
| UPPER CANADA. 
Augustus Rogers, New Market. 
Frederick Stover, Norwich. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
Thomas Hodgson, No. 80, Lord street. 
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Diep, in this city, on the 20th of the present n onth, 
in the 76th year of her age, Revecca Kite, widow of 
the late Benjamin Kite. She was an example of cheer- 
ful piety and humble trust in the Lord, falfilling with 
propriety her relutive and social und religious duties. 
She manifested a tender sympathy with the afflicted, 
especially the stranger, frequently visiting the abodes 
of sickness and poverty, and administering, according 
to her means, to the necessities "of their inmates. Her 
health declined during the last two years, and in the 
latter part of summer she kept her chamber, bearing 
patiently the progress of disease, and evincing a com- 
posed and confiding state of mind, several times speak- 
ing of the “ bright path” before her. “1 feel heppy 
and comfortable,” she said on one occasion, “I have 
no trouble, and I feel wn evidence that 1 shall be ad- 
mitted into heaven.” <A few days before death termi- 
nated her suffering, which became intense, she 
remarked, on awaking, “ What a beautiful bright 
morning !” to which it was replied that it seemed so 
io her, when she added, “ the pathway looks still bright 
and glorious.” At another time she repeated the sub- 
stance of the Psalmist’s acknowledgment, “a broken 
and 2 contrite héart,O God, thou wilt not despise,” 
and utterance becoming difficult, little more could be 
understood, except, “ Heavenly Father—come—re- 
ceive.” She quietly passed away, and we trust that 
through the goodness of redeeming love and mercy, 
she has joined the happy company of whom it is said. 
“inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me,” and who are made 
inheritors of that kingdom of everlasting rest, prepared 
for the righteous from the foundation of the world. 











